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ETRUSCAN TERRA COTTA ASH-URNS 

In the collection of classical antiquities belonging to the Pennsylvania 
Museum is a group of four small Etruscan sarcophagi, ash-chests or ash-urns, 
of painted pottery currently used in the Etruscan territory about the third 
century B. C. 

These urns are by no means rare and are to be found in most museums 
where Etruscan antiquities have been collected. They come plentifully from 
Volterra — made of local alabaster or of local stone called "panchine." These, 
like those of Chiusi and Perugia, are native in concept and execution. The 
subjects are taken from Greek mythology, but are treated under Etruscan 
conditions. The Museum of Volterra contained four hundred ash-chests or 
"urnlets" (urnettes). (1) They are small chests, the lid of which is decorated 
with a recumbent figure in imitation of the larger, full length sarcophagi, and 
like them they belong to the last stages of Etruscan art. They were destined 
to hold the ashes of the dead. The front of the chest is usually made to 






POTTERY ASH-URNS 
Etruria, Circa Third Century B. C 



(D See Dennis' "Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria" II., pp. 165-171. 
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represent a relief of some mythological scene, commonly of funereal import; 
such as the last farewell of the dead ; or fatal combats of heroes. Scenes from 
the Trojan Cycle are common and one of them probably forms the subject of the 
decoration repeated on three of the ash-urns now occupying us. The fourth, 
which measures 13J4 x j% x 10 inches, is decorated with the head of a Medusa, 
on which traces of paint are still well preserved. A blue-gray as well as a brick- 
red are plainly visible. The eyes are black and the hair is red. A rough 
inscription in red is partly visible on the upper edge. 

The combat of Eteokles and Polineikes is not unusual on these urns. 
Another combat also occurs in which a hero fighting with a ploughshare has 
been identified with Kadmos or Jason; (1) and the parting of Alkestis in the 
presence of Death and of Charon ; and the slaying of the dragon by Kadmos 
at the fountain of Ares are also depicted. 

Some of the urns have a painted roof. All were painted in colors 
"a tempera" upon a white slip, producing a gaudy, vivid effect. Inscriptions, 
when present as is the case with one of our specimens, were traced in paint, 
never cut in. The examples of which we are treating show abundant traces of 
coloring. 

The scene in relief which is repeated on our three urns represents a 
warrior fallen on one knee, holding aloft his shield against his victorious foe, 
while other warriors are in the melee or look on. It belongs most probably to 
the Trojan Cycle. As in most examples, the scene is overcrowded. The 
specimen reproduced here measures 13 x y% x 13 inches. 

Martha (2) has explained the painting of these terra cottas by the 
Etruscans on the hypothesis that, regarding the material as inferior they 
strove to conceal it under coloring. This technique, however, prevailed in 
other ancient lands and was used on other materials, even on stone. It would 
seem, therefore, that its origin was due rather to a desire on the part of early 
artists, to impart an appearance of life and reality to their work, in which 
they strove to reproduce the lifelike image of the dead. It is also noteworthy 
that, in the more archaic specimens, fewer colors are used : red, yellow, brown 
and black meeting the purpose of the artist. Blue occurs on the British 
Museum sarcophagus (B. 630), (3 > also on a hydria-form from Polledrara. 

The various periods of Etruscan antiquarian existence are usually, for the 
convenience of scholars, divided by certain peculiarities in the people's 
sepulchral methods which differ materially inter se, and which typically belong 
to certain localities. The Umbrians of the Terramares, for instance, who were 
lake-dwellers, seem to have been the most archaic residents in the region. Their 
pottery was of the roughest kind, its only decoration being knobs and bosses. 
A crescent-shaped handle served as support to the thumb. Iron, silver, gold, 
glass were virtually unknown; and bronze tools are found associated with 
neolithic implements. These deposits are usually classed with the earlier strata 
at Hissarlik and Cyprus. They are assigned by some writers to circa 

(!) See Dennis' "Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria" II., p. 169. 

(2) "Archeologie Etrusque et Romaine." 

(3) H. B. Walters in "History of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan & Roman," II. 
vols, gives a fine reproduction of a specimen in the British Museum. 
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1500 B. C, extending to the tenth century B. C. Analogous pottery at 
Thapsos in Sicily is found mixed with Mycenean pottery, but seems to be of 
a somewhat more advanced type. (1) 

The next stage of burial is known as the Villanova period, so called from 
a deposit near Bologna. It begins roughly with the ninth century B. C. and 
continues to the seventh century B. C. Its remains extend from the region 
north of the Apennines to Etruria, the chief deposits having been found at 
Bologna, Corneto, Vetulonia, Este, etc. In these deposits iron occurs ; bronze- 
making is improved, hammering and repousse work supplementing the casting 
process. With this industrial stage the well-tomb {tomba a pozzo) appears, 
that is, incineration is practiced, although at Corneto inhumation occurs prior 
to the eighth century B. C. 

The Villanova culture may fairly be regarded as Etruscan, notwithstanding 
the fact that it spread beyond the Etruscan territory proper. The cinerary 
urns are of hand-made and badly levigated volcanic clay known as "impasto 
Italico." This is to be distinguished from the later bucchero nero by its 
quality as well as by the fact that the latter is wheel-made. The clay is 
irregularly baked over an open fire and the color varies from red-brown to 
greyish black, covered with a polished slip, it may be to give it a metallic 
aspect. These urns are of highly specialized form with one small handle 
at the widest part. The cover is an inverted bowl also with one small 
handle. When ornamented, it is with incised geometric or stamped designs, — 
meanders, chevrons, dots, stars. Occasionally these are brought out in white. 
The technique is primitive, the forms are simple but heavy. The Hammer 
Collection in the Pennsylvania Museum includes a good specimen of Villanova 
urn. The ordinary pottery shows little advance on the former stage. Like it, 
it is ornamented with geometric designs, variations of the circle, — circular 
hollows, an early pattern which later became common in Etruria. Color 
appears in a creamy pigment. Knobs used at first for suspension become 
bosses, like those described by Homer as decorating cups (2) of the time of the 
Trojan War. 

The "a pozzo" tombs last until the end of the eighth century. The next 
stage probably begins not earlier than B. C. 700, and coincides with the first 
undoubted importations found in the tombs. But with the Villanova culture 
are grouped the bronzes which fall into line with those of the earliest Hellenic 
cities, and fibulae, which establish a synchronism with the so-called Hallstadt 
culture. 

To this period also belongs the variety of sepulchral urn known as 
"tuguria," or hut-shaped, found principally in the Albanian region. These 
urns are not glazed, but polished by friction. Van Duhn (3) has made an inter- 
esting study of these early settlements in the southern district of Etruria, and 
shows how with advanced culture, these people living on the hilltops migrated 

(i) This is the view of Helbig in "Die Italiker in der Poebene." For a general survey 
of the entire question see H. B. Walters' "History of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan & 
Roman," II. vols. 

(2) Iliad XI. 633. Odyssey IV. 615, VI. 232 (see Dumont-Pottier I., p. 152). 

(3) Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
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into the valleys. From this, one is brought to the conclusion that Florence is 
a direct descendant of the early settlements of primitive Italy. 

In Etruria, the gradual redeeming of the marsh lands for cultivation 
enabled the population to settle in the lower lands. The Faliscan region, as 
at Narce, illustrates the principle. In the earliest graves which are situated on 
the hilltop, cremation is the rule. The urns are of Villanova type. Nothing 
later than the eighth century is found, and no importations appear. The hut- 
dwellings at Narce seem to have belonged to the type illustrated in the hut-urn. 
The common pottery is of grayish black clay. After the eighth century the set- 
tlement shifted down the hill-slopes. In the later tombs red-glazed wares are 
found and oriental importations appear. 

In the third period, that of the trench tomb, or "tomba a fossa/' the first 
Greek influences are discernible. The pit and ash-urn are replaced by the 
trench, and inhumation becomes general. This period extends from the eighth 
century to the early sixth century, and is characterized by importations of 
pottery and bronze objects of the Greek geometric period, otherwise it differs 
but slightly from the former stratum. Now, however, the first examples of 
"bucchero nero" put in an appearance, and at the end of the period, Greek 
influence is shown by wheel-made vases of geometric decoration. Here, 
also, begins to be seen the proto-Corinthian type of decoration, probably due 
to the establishment of Greek colonies in southern Italy, as at Cumae. Wheel- 
made vases are most likely of Greek origin. According to Mr. Pottier, (1) 
the wheel already appears in a rude form in the eighth century B. C. Helbig 
and Martha assign its appearance in Etruria to the sixth. Gsell thinks that a 
wheel must have been used to reproduce the Vulci vases of gray clay baked 
to red. It is with the later period, the chamber tomb, or "tomba a camera," 
that the great sarcophagi of stone, tufa or pottery appear, on the lid of which 
the form of the defunct is stretched in a reclining attitude. Some of these 
burials have yielded rich treasure which now may be seen in the European 
museums; for, with the dead were deposited many valuable objects, — jewelry, 
arms and other implements, for his use in the after-life. It would seem that 
both modes of disposing of the dead, cremation and inhumation, were practised 
at the same time and long subsisted side by side in the Etruscan region. The 
existence of these ash-urns, or miniature sarcophagi, in itself is eloquent as to 
the fact. They are found in large quantities in various museums. Some are of 
stone, but most of them, like the specimens here illustrated, are of pottery, and 
they differ in size, although those herein mentioned are of about the same 
dimensions. S. Y. S. 



FLEMISH AND RHENISH STONEWARE, AND THE 
EVOLUTION OF SIEGBURG FORMS 

A collection of salt-glazed stoneware procured in Europe during the past 
summer by the Director of the Museum is of particular interest, because 
some of the examples illustrate the development of Siegburg white ware from 
(1) "Catalogue du Musee du Louvre." 



